Both of them, however, are negative from the point of view of
improving the slums. Another point made out in the play is
that slums which are the creatures of social circumstances will be
abolished when other circumstances replace the former ones.
According to the original plan given by Archer to Shaw, the play
was to be a melodrama. " The hero was to propose, to a senti-
mental heroine believing her to be the poor niece, instead of
the rich daughter of the sweater or slum landlord, or whatever
he may have been; he was to carry on in the most heroic fashion
and ultimately to succeed in throwing the tainted treasure of his
father-in-law, metaphorically speaking, into the Rhine."1
In the hands of Shaw, the melodramatic theme undergoes a sea-
change as also the characterization. The play becomes a dis-
cussion play, the essence of which is the disillusionment of Dr.
Trench or his re-education. Blanche, the landlord's daughter,
when her lover rejects the slum money, does not give up every-
thing to follow him. That is what the heroines in melodrama should
do. Dr. Trench, the lover, though he makes a gesture of moral
indignation, when he learns the truth about the slum property,
has no objection to stand in with the slum landlord; the melodra
matic hero must throw the slum property into the Thames.
Sartorius is not an unmitigated monster, grinding the faces of
the poor. He is a respectable man and a model father and a
vestryman. His business is " to provide homes suited to the
small means of very poor people, who require roofs to shelter them
just like other people.'*2
" Why don't you build proper dwellings, and give fair value for
the money you take," asks the innocent Dr. Trench.
Sartorius gives him the revealing answer:
1.    The World   (London), December 14, 1892.   "Playboy and Prophet"
Archibald Henderson p. 453.
2.    The Complete Plays of Bernard Shaw, Widowers' houses,   p. 17.
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